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The book is interestingly written and for the American teacher serves to 
present a picture of the English schools as well as to point out definite move- 
ments of thought and organization as related to them. 



Introduction to psychology for teachers. — The problem of introducing students 
to the study of education has generally been met in one of four ways. These 
four methods of approach may be designated as historical, sociological, instruc- 
tional, and psychological. Where the psychological approach has been used 
there has existed a rather general feeling that the material presented in the 
ordinary college text is too difficult for beginning normal-school students, and 
also that a large amountjof material is contained which is valuable for a college 
course, but is not adaptedjto the particular needs of the initial approach to 
education. In order to meet such a need Professor Averill has written a 
textbook' in psychology in which both the selection of material and the style 
of treatment are adapted to normal-school needs. 

Regarding the need which has dictated the form of the book Dr. Averill says: 
It is my frank opinion, checked up by that of a goodly number of my colleagues 
in normal-school work, that there are very few textbooks indeed at the present time 
which meet the needs of training-school classes in psychology. In a very special 
sense normal-school psychology must be highly practical, highly workable, and highly 
understandable. There is no time in our two-year courses for laboratory experimenta- 
tion, much as we ought to have it, nor for going into theoretical or controversial 
territory. What we need and must have is psychology stripped naked of all needless 
technicalities, disentwined from all irrelevant supposition and theorizing, and articu- 
lated, as closely as possible with the schoolroom situation. There is no time for 
incursion into any of the enticing psychological byways, fascinating and suggestive 
as such inquiry might be. Rather, the psychology of the training school must fashion 

and temper a practical tool for the hands of the teacher-craftsman 

Unfortunately, however, it has been true until somewhat recently that the train- 
ing school has been dependent for its textbooks in psychology upon the college (or 
university), with the result that the study of psychology in the former institution has 
been not infrequently of very doubtful value. Normal-school students have occasion- 
ally been more conversant with theories of color-blindness, or with theories of emotion, 
or with absolute and differential limens of sensitivity, or with color zones of the 
retina, than they have with the fundamental instincts of childhood, or with heredity 
and euthenics, or with genesis and growth of the higher thought processes of children 
[pp. x-xi]. 

The book differs radically from the general introductory text in psychology 
in the selection and organization of material. This is its principal contribu- 
tion. After a brief introductory discussion of the nature of psychology and 
the behavioristic point of view, the author introduces the student to the 
operations of the nervous system and the lower forms of behavior. He does 
this to provide a basis for the following elaborate discussion of the instinctive 

'Lawrence Augustus Averill, Psychology for Normal Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. xx-l-362. $2.25. 
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and emotional behavior of children, to which he devotes about a third of the 
book. This material, together with a series of lessons on heredity, makes up 
the first section of the volume. The second discussion treats such general 
topics as habit, sensation, perception, attention, imagery, memory, etc., in a 
briefer manner than is the custom in most texts. The emphasis here is upon 
the mental processes involved in learned behavior. The last division of the 
book discusses subnormal and gifted children, individual differences, adoles- 
cence, and the evolution of the social attitude toward children. 

The book is not well adapted to the needs of the general college course in 
psychology. This is not its purpose. However, for beginning courses in 
normal-school psychology or junior-college classes in schools of education the 
book is undoubtedly of much more value than the texts which have been 
generally used. It frankly recognizes the particular needs of such classes 
and independently sets about to satisfy those needs. This independent 
development of material for teacher-training courses is a practice which 
deserves encouragement. 

Psychology for teachers of morals and religion. — The chaotic moral conditions 
resulting from the war have given rise to many schemes for reform. Many 
religious agencies throughout the country are assigning to themselves the 
task of moral reconstruction. Be it said in their favor, for the most part 
they are looking to the social sciences for suggestions concerning methods of 
procedure. A new volume on adolescent psychology' will be of interest to 
those responsible for the varied phases of religious and moral training. Dr. 
Tracy's book is one of the first in a series of ten volumes to be known as "Hand- 
books of Moral and Religious Education." The series will be edited by Dr. E. 
Hershey Sneath, professor of religion and religious education, Yale University. 
The author announces his purpose in the Preface as follows: 
The purpose of the present work is not primarily to add to the number of those 
valuable records which embody the results of investigations into the adolescent mind 
from this or that point of view; but rather to survey the whole field, having in mind 
the leading facts, as presented in these psychological and biological researches, as well 
as the fundamental categories of valuation, as set forth in the philosophy of morals, 
of religion, and of education; and to place the results of this survey in the hands of 
the teacher, within the modest compass of a "handbook" [p. ix]. 

One would infer from the title of the series of which this book is a part, 
and from this statement of purpose, that the matter to be presented would 
be designed for the average Sunday-school teacher and religious worker, most 
of whom are not likely to be particularly well versed in either the history of 
philosophy or the philosophy of religion. The reader of Dr. Tracy's volume 
will find it necessary to recall his philosophy frequently. In fact, the use of 
the book as a practical aid to the non-professional religious worker is greatly 

' Frederick Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. x-f-246. 



